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To  many  foreigners,  the  United  States  is,  amon^  otner  things,  the  nation 
with  the  big  sweet  tooth.     They  think  of  us  as  a  grea„  sweet-eating  country. 
And  by  way  of  illustration,  they're  likely  to  mention  all  the  different  kinds 
of  table  sirup  we  use  —  "a.  different  sirup  for  every  section  of  the  country," 
as  an  English  friend  of  mine  once  said. 

Well,  now  that  the  season  of  pancakes  ana  sir\ip  is  underway,  maybe 
we'd  better  look  into  this  matter  of  sirups  and  the  American  sweet  tooth. 
Some  sirups  have  a  soecial  place  in  cookery  and  all  are  useful  on  the  table, 
especially  during  cold  weather  when  many  people  need  extra  calories.     In  some 
homes,  sirup  or  molasses  appears  on  the  table  at  every  meal.    That's  likely  to 
be  over-indulging  the  family  sweet  tooth.    For  thong?,  sweets  are  good  energy 
food,   too  many  of  them  take  away  the  appetite  and  crowd  out  the  more  important 
foods  like  milk  and  vegetables  and  fruit. 
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sirups  we  Americans  use  differ  in  food  value  as  well  as  in  flavor 
ency.     If  y      want  to  look  at  them  geographically,  as  my  English 
the  sirup /looks  something  like  this.     In  the  deep  South  3  sugar 
are  in  common  use  —  cane  sirup,  molasses,  and  refiners'  sirup, 
rom  the  sugar-ca  e  belt  comes  the  sorghum  belt,  where  people  enjoy 
or  sorghum  sirup.     The  corn  belt  of  the  Middle  West  supplies  corn 
way  up  in  New  England  and  the  other  northern  States  people  have 
for  their  pancakes.     Over  the  country  generally  people  use  plain 
made  of  either  beet  or  cano  sugar  and  water.    And  finally,  nearly 
in  the  Union  produces  honey  —  the  one  sirup  nature  offers  ready 


The  States  where  sugar  cane  grows  are  the  States  that  make  and  use  most 
of  the  cans  sirup.    Here  almost  every  3  ousehold  has  its  own  supply  of  cane 
sirup,  either  made  on  the  home  farm  or  bought  in  a  lc^al  store.     The  farmers 
raise  the  sugar  cane  and  make  the  sirup  by  pressing  out  the  juice  and  boiling 
it  down  to  sirup  thickness.     Thus,  cane  sirup  contains  all  the  food  values 
of  the  sugar-cane  juice,  most  important  of  which  are  iron  and  calcium.  You 
may  be  glad  to  know  that  Government  regulations  require  that  cane  sirup,  to 
be  so  labeled,  shall  consist  of  evaporated  sugar-cane  juice  containing  not 
more  than  30  per  cent  water. 

Now  molasses  and  refiners'   sirup  are  by-products  of  the  commercial 
cane-sugar  manufacturing  process.    You  can  buy  them  all  over  the  country  in 
°ne  form  or  another.    When  the  manufacturers  crystallize  raw  sugar  from  sugar- 
cane juice,   they  have  a  mother  liquid  left.     Concentrated  and  clarified,  this 
la  molasses. 
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And  molasses  is  of  several  different  grades  according  to  the  amount  of  sugar 
taken  out.     One  grade  goes  by  the  name  of  "cooking  molasses."    This  differs 
from  "table  molasses"  in  being  less  sweet.     "Blackstrap"  molasses  is  the 
lowest  grade  with  very  little  sugar.     But  sugar  isn't  the  only  food  value  of 
molasses.     Any  molasses  contains  all  the  food  values  of  the  cane  juice  except 
that  part  taken  out  in  the  raw  sugar.     So,  like  cane  sirup,  molasses  is  rich 
in  iron  and  calcium.     The  label  "molasses"  means  that  the  product  contains 
no  more  than  25  percent  water.    As  every  cook  knows,  molasses  is  the  vary 
making  of  some  cakes,  cookies  and  candies  because  of  the  flavor  and  texture 
it  gives.    We  Americans  also  have  our  own  uses  for  it.    We  like  it  in  baked 
beans,  Indian  pudding,  and  various  other  dark  breads.     Molasses  contains  acid, 
so  naturally  needs  soda  for  company  in  bread  or  cake  mixtures.     The  acid  and 
soda  produces  a  gas  for  leavening  bread  or  cake. 

The  other  by-product  of  sugar  making  —  refiners'   sirup  —  is  the 
liquid  left  from  the  refining  of  the  brown  or  raw  cane  sugar  into  white  sugar. 
It  has  the  cane-sirup  flavor  and  brown  color.     Sirups  for  sale  under  varioud 
trade  names  are  often  mixtures  of  refiners'   sirup  and  other  sirups. 

Now  let's  move  up  to  the  sorghum  belt  where  the  farmers  grow  sweet 
sorghum  cane  and  make  sorgo  sirup  from  it  in  the  same  way  their  neighbors 
farther  south  make  sugar-cane  sirup.     The  sorgo  food  values  are  higher, 
if  anything,  than  the  cane  sirup  values.     This  country  produced  more  than 
13  million  gallons  of  sorgo  sirup  last  year,  and  this  year  the  total  will 
probably  be  more  because  the  sorghum  crop  is  bigger.     Sorgo  is  a  table  sirup  — 
dark,  thick  and  strong  flavored,  and  you  use  it  in  cooking  just  as  you  do 
molasses.     By  the  way,  people  sometimes  speak  of  sorghum  sirup  as  "sorghum 
molasses."    This  is  a  mistake  because  no  molasses  is  ever  made  from  sorghum. 
Under  the  law,   the  label  "sorghum  sirup"  or  "sorgo  sirup"  belongs  to  the 
product  made  by  evaporating  the  juice  of  the  sorghum  plant  and  contains  not 
more  than  30  per  cent  water. 

Corn  sirup  differs  from  other  sirups  in  the  kinds  of  sugar  it  contains 
and  in  its  various  uses.     Its  sugar  is  chiefly  a  form  known  as  glucose  and 
another  known  as  maltose.    Neither  of  these  forms  of  sugar  is  as  sweet  as 
sucrose,   the  sugar  we  get  in  the  cane  sirup,  and  sorgo,  and  maple  sirup. 
So  corn  sirup  for  table  purposes  is  usually  mixed  with  refiners'  or  maple 
sirup  to  give  more  sweetness  and  flavor.     Such  mixtures  sell  under  various 
trade  names.    Corn  sirup  known  as  "crystal  white"  is  about  90  percent  corn 
sirup  and  10  per  cent  sugar  sirup.     It  is  colorless  and  very  useful  for 
making  soft  candies  and  some  kinds  of  frosting  for  cakes  because  the  glucose 
in  it  keeps  the  mixture  from  crystallizing  or,  as  we  say,   "turning  to  sugar." 

Now  just  a  word  about  maple  sirup  —  the  only  native  American  sirup. 
Of  course  you  know  that  this  is  a  product  of  our  native  sugar-maple  tree. 
Though  sugar  cane  and  sorghum  came  to  this  country  from  the  other  side  of 
the  world,  the  Indians  were  making  maple  sirup  long  before  white  men  appeared. 

Many  people  consider  the  maple  flavor  the  finest  of  all  sirup  flavors. 
Maple  sirup  or  sugar  is  a  favorite  for  cakes,  puddings,  sauces,  ice  creams, 
and  choice  candy.     But  maple  sirup  is  not  rich  in  minerals  like  the  cane 
products.     Sugar  is  its  chief  food  value.    We  produced  only  a  little  over 
2  million  gallons  of  maple  sirup  in  this  country  last  year. 
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The  average  yield  is  not  much  if  any  more.     The  small  supply  and  the  wide 
demand  have  caused  the  many  imitations  and  dilutions  of  maple  sirup  on  the 
market.    Maple  mixtures  usually  contain  sugar  sirup  or  refiners'  siruo  or 
corn  sirup  with  maple,  hut  no  mixed  sirup  can  tie  sold  legally  as  pure  maple. 
Under  the  lav/  the  label  "maple  sirup"  can  only  go  on  a  product  made  by 
evaporating  maple  sap  or  dissolving  maple  sugar  in  water.     Then,  you  can  toll 
a  maple  imitation  from  a  maple  mixture  because  it  will  be  labeled  "imitation" 
or  "artificially  flavored  and  colored." 


*  *  * 


